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THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE STATE. 

[Under this title, the Religious Society of | 
Friends in Great Britain have issued, in pam- 


phlet form, an address to their fellow country- 


men, marked by great ability, and written “in 
a spirit of religious seriousness, yet with calm- 
ness and trust.” From this it is proposed to 
extract freely for the Review, commending it 
to the attentive perusal of all those who, look- 
ing below the surface of things, desire to be 
members of a Church which has a sound and 
Scriptural foundation. Grappling powerfully 
with the que stion of the propriety y of a “Church 
Establishment,’ 
the Mosaic institutions for precedents, examines 
what warrant can be found for such a system 
in the “founding of the Christian Church,” 


traces the introduction of Establishments after | 


centuries of despotism, and contrasts them 
with Prinifive Christianity; and finally, the 
whule disquisition is rendered pertinent and 
practical by a presentation of the present as- 
pect of the question. In discussing the argu- 
ments in favor of the system, deduced from 
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| was ceremonial and typical, it was a tempo- 


ithe substance which it prefigured. 
| there are marks in this preparatory dispensa- 
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’ the treatise before us searches | 
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the Mosaic institutions, the treason of the 
valling 
is shown and their e onsequent necessary course 
of training. “ The discipline of the law was 
needed, but it was as a schoolmaster to bring 
unto Christ.” Attention is then called to 
“marks in this preparatory dispensation 
that command our attention.” ] 


—_—— 


It is not the plac e here to enlarge upon 


ithe sacred meaning which, ac cording to the 


inspired teaching of the New Testament, was 
veiled under the sacrifices and service of the 
tabernacle and the temple. In so far as it 


rary system, furnishing no precedent for the 
imitation of the Church after the type has 
served its purpose, and has been displaced by 
And yet 


tion that command our attention. 
First.—The Divine provision under the law 
was for the whole people. There was but one 
priesthood and one worship. No Israelite 
was called upon to contribute to a Church to 
which he was conscientiously opposed. The 
worship was for all. In it the whole people 
were represented. The Pharisee, the Sad- 


|ducee, even the Essene, the congregations of 


Israel, wheresoever scattered throughout the 
world, recognized the worship of the temple, 
and freely contributed the token of that rec- 
ognition. The Jewish Church was consist- 
ently national, because it could produce its 
Divine charter of incorporation, proving its 
exclusive claim to the people’s acceptance. 
The Toleration Acts of our own Parliament 
are now on all hands acknowledged as the 
too long delayed triumph of Christian prin- 
ciple. But the sanction thus given by the 
State to the existence of entire communities 
of Christians which disclaim allegiance to the 
‘Anglican” Church, has obviously changed 
the position of that Church. It has, in fact, 
ceased to be national. The Acts of Unifor- 
mity are based upon principles diametrically 
opposed to the Acts of Toleration. If, as is 
now admitted, liberty of conscience be a fun- 
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damental portion of Christian polity and 
ethics, no Church can now claim to be na- 
tional upon the principles and analogies de- 


rived from the Mosaic dispensation, because | 
no Chureh can produce its charter of incor- | 


poration, granting an exclusive title to the 
sympathy and veneration of an entire people. 

Secondly.—In reviewing the history of Is- 
rael, we must observe the limitations placed 
en the action of the State in relation to the 
Church. The whole land of Canaan was al- 
lotted to the tribes and people of Israel, under 


the authority of God himself, as a free dona- | 


tion from Him. Hence the Tithe is emphati- 
cally declared to be His, and is treated as a 
reservation set apart for His peculiar service. 
It was appropriated to those members of the 
nation who; having Him for their inheritance, 
were excluded from otherwise sharing in the 
allotment of the Jand. But let it be observed 
that there is in the Old Testament a remark- 
able absence of any distinct provision for the 
compulsory enforcement of the payment of tithes 
by process of law. 
obtaining His blessing, and the fear of incur- 
ring His displea: sure, are there presented as the 
prominent motives to obedience. The great 
principle that the service of man to his Maker 
should be free and uncompelled, appears yet 
more strikingly on the occasions of the rearing 
of the tabernacle and of the te mple. On eac h 


of these solemnities the offerings from the| 


tribes were “‘ free-will” offerings. The idea 
of a compulsory tax seems not to have entered 
into the mind either of David or of Solomon, 
far less into that of Moses. Under that dispen- 
sation, it was not imagined, even in an Orien- 
tal court, that forced payments, or legally 
exacted sacrifices, befitted the service of Him 
who looked for the worship of the heart. 
“The people rejoiced for that they offered 
willingly unto the Lord, and David ‘the king 
also rejoiced with great joy.” (1 C hron. 
xxix. 9.) 
Thirdly —The relation of the Jewish 


Church to the State was not a relation of 


subjection. It was the free acceptance by the 
nation of a Divine institution. The Church 
rested, not upon national, but upon Divine 
authority. Its worship was not ordained or 
interfered with by human legislation. The 


conduct of David was no mere exertion of 


royal prerogative. He was himself a prophet, 
a witness to the presence of the Spirit outside 

of the priestly order; .and both in that which 
he dil, and in that which he abstained from 
doing in relation to the building and service 
of the Temple, he is pointedly stated to have 
acted in conformity with the special instruc- 
tions of the Most High; and the Temple, 
when finished, received its solemn consecra- 
tion immediately from Heaven. With one) 
memorable exception, which consummated | 


Love to God, the desire of 
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| the long pretictsa ruin of the house of Eli, 
‘the High Priests succeeded one anther in 
regular order, without interference even from 
the kings. Such an interference was reserved 
for the Heathen Prince who vainly attempted 
to subvert the worship of the Temple, and 
was afterwards continued by the dynasty of 
Herod, in accordance with maxims of State- 
| policy derived from heathen Rome. In the 
best ages of the Jewish Commonwealth, the 
Church was enthroned in the hearts and af- 
fections of the people. Reposing on its own 
Divine institution, it claimed no forced alle- 
giance, but left the nation free. 

Fourthly.—The organization of the Jewish 
Church bore evidence of its Divine and in- 
trinsically spiritual nature, by admitting 
alongside of the priesthood a free develop- 
ment of the prophetical order. This was, 
doubtless, an essential part of the Divine ar- 
rangements. The great utterance of Moses 
to Joshua remains a standing reproof to all 
who would limit the freeness of the Spirit's 
work, “ Enviest thou for my sake? Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were proph- 
ets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit 
upon them!” Like the Judges, but in a yet 
higher degree, the prophets bare witness to 
the immediate presence of the Spirit of God 
in the Church. They were limited to no par- 
ticular tribe, family, or sex. If Samuel, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, were of the tribe of 
Levi, the great prophets Elijah, Isaiah, Dan- 
iel, Hosea, and Amos, proclaim the working 
of the same free Spirit amongst other tribes, 
of whom no mention is made as regards the 
Priesthood; whilst Miriam, Hannah, Debo- 
rah, and Huldah, bear an emphatic testimony 
to the oneness of man’s spiritual nature, and 
that the Most High freely vouchsafes the 
gifts of his Spirit to the handmaid as well as 
to the servant. 

It was through the prophets in an especial 
manner that ac continued testimony was main- 
tained in the Jewish Church against idolatry, 
worldliness, and corruption. Through them 
the deep things of the Law, the significance 
of the types,and the spiritual blessings of 
H's kingdom who was to suffer in order 
that He might reign, were more and more 
|revealed, and the Christian who now reads 
the Old Testament in the light of the New 
may clearly trace the Divine course of pro- 
gress in religious things—a progress not from 
the substance to the shadow, but trom the ty pe 
|to the Antitype, from the ‘carnal to the spir- 
\itual, from earth to heaven. 

With these views of the preparatory dis- 
| pensation, shall we imagine that the great 
purpose of the Son of God, in fulfilling and 
| ending the types of the Law, and in founding 
the Christian Church, was to keep men for 
ever in a state of dependence upon external 
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services and ceremonies, or to cunngle them 
again with a yoke of bondage? 


Founding of the Christian Church. 

“The fulness of time” was accomplished. 
The work of preparation was ended. ‘“ The 
Wo d was made flesh.” In a life of spotless 
righteousness; in all the ministries of un- 
wearied compassion and love; in suffering, 
in shame, and in death, His glory was revealed, 
“the glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther full of Grace and Truth.” The King 
was come, “just and having salvation.” How 
easy would it have been for Him, to whom 

“all power” was “given in Heaven and in 
Earth,” to have founded his Church by as- 
suming the empire of the world. But—and 
how significant is the fact—He refused in 
this manner to assert His power, or thus to 
establish His kingdom in the earth. 

Not only had the Christian Church in its 
origin no connection with the State, but such 
a connection is expres aly discla: ‘med by its 
Divine founder. “ My kin, gdom,” are His 
emphatic words, “is not of this world.” To 
the same effect ie declares to his immediate 
followers, *‘ Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon 
them; but it shall not be so among you.” 
As the King in whom the righteousness of 
the Law was fulfilled, He set aside the ancient 
polity and worship of the Jews, but not for 
the purpose of establishing any new national 
polity or national religion. Men, indeed, 
were to come under His yoke, but as a spir- 
itual yoke. The religion of Jesus was not 
limited to the Jew or the Gentile, but was, from 
the very first, designed to embrace the world. 

For three hundred years, iv that critical 
period of its existence, in which, if at all, ex- 
ternal support might seem most necessary, 
the Christian Church was not only without 
any national existence, but was emphatically 
opposed to an exclusive national spirit, a 
witness to a cold and hostile world, of the 
spiritual presence and sustaining love of Him 
who died not for one nation only, but for all. 
By His power alone ¢ ‘hristianity, unfettered 
by alliances with the Governments of this 
world, struck its roots so deeply, and spread 
them so widely, as to acquire an imperishable 
hold upon the nations of the earth. It was 
then that the noble words were uttered, 

‘Unam omnium rempublicam agnoscimus— 
mundum.”’—* We own but one common- 
wealth of all men—the world.’’y 

The early Christians of the first three cen- 
turies had no conception that their Divine 
Master designed them to be His agents in the 
founding of a national Church. With them 
Cesar ruled in another sphere, and had no 
euthority, as Cesar, in the kingdom of Christ. 
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| Chris stianity was, from its origin, a irtual 


| dispensation—a religion of the heart, unre- 


stricted by the boundaries or the prejudices 


| of race or nation, and needing no support from 


earthly power and penalties. 

Again, both in the foundation and in the 
development of the Church and polity of Is- 
rael, we find abundant evidence of the Divine 
Presence and Government. The great acts 
that mark the progress of the Hebrew Church 
are the Divinely regulated acts of spiritual 
men. But how little is this feature apparent 
in the acts and character of those who have 
been the principal abettors of State inter- 
ference in rhe C hristian Church. We turn to 
the Emperor Constantine as the first who 
gave a practical illustration of such an inter- 
ference. But what is there to sanction — 
innovation upon the principles of the New 
Testament in the character of the successful 
soldier, the half heathen, half Christian des- 
pot, the murderer of his son, and, perhaps, 
also of his wife, who, after summoning and 
presiding over an assembly of bishops in the 
council of Nicza, postponed, from motives 
either of policy or superst ition, his final 
adoption of the Christian profession to the 
last moments of = life? “Great,” as he 
may be called, if measured simply by the 
energy of aie which, after a lapse of 
fourteen centuries, has still left its impress 
upon the external condition of the Church, 
he was a man in whom, like the empire 
which he ruled, the singular admixture of the 

“iron” with the “miry clay” has rendered 
him what he will probably ever remain, one 
of the unsolved enigmas of history. 


(To be continued.) 


enaets 
A GREAT REFORM. 

At a Convention of the friends of Temper- 
ance, not long since held at Harrisburg, it 
was concluded to propose to our next Legis- 
lature a bill, providing that the inhabitants 
of each election district shall, at an annual 
election, decide by vote whether any licenses 
for selling intoxicating liquor shall be granted 
within their limits or not. Is not this the 
most practicabl. measure of temperance reform 
yet devised? If the law be passed and car- 
ried out, it will put the safety of “ popular 
government” to a direct test. We cannot 
believe that any considerable number of dis- 
tricts will, by the deliberate ballot of a ma- 
jority, inflict upon themselves the known evil 
of public centres and fountains of intempe r- 
ance. ‘The prine iple of such a law is essen- 
tially democratic, in the best sense of that 
much abused word. It will be likely, there- 
fore, to be much more popular and capable of 
execution than any restriction or prohibition 
imposed from without, by the direct action of 
a legislature, many of whose members have 
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no local interests. If this view “i correct, all | 
advocates of temperance should use their i in- 
fluence actively to favor the passage-of the 
law to be proposed. Extreme measures of pro- 
hibition have been already tried and have | 
failed; but the evil is too fear 
tive to be let alone for that or for any other 
reason. H. H. 


Joined a 
For Friends’ Review 
THEOLOGIC STUDY. 
In the 28th No. of the current volume 
the Review, I notice what the writer 
calls an interesting article by Dr. McCosh, 
taken from the Princeton Review, on Re- 
ligious Instruction. After quoting at some 
length, the writer says: “In the 
vears’ course of religious instruction at 
Princeton College, it is prop vosed to take up in 
the first year the life of our Saviour; 
second, the Old Testament 
of Christ: 
Christ in the Church 
tian doctrine.” “ This last subject,” he says, 
“ cannot fail to be introduced incidentally by 


of 


earnest teachers in the preceding years ; but | 


a systematic and connected view of it is very 


appre priately appointes d for the last year of | 


the 

to the world 
system: itic ant 

iving such instrue- 


the college curriculum. Are 
a Society which has given t 
3ARCLAY and a GURNEY less 
thorough than others in g 
tion ?” 
Although the above remarks are in part 
errogatory, they appear to imp Y that the 


a 
} 
I 


of our Society are deficie nt 1 3 regards 
instruction. The w riter seems to 
. link that something like the plan proposed 
vr Prineeton College should be a dopted. 
While feeling, in common with Friends, 
the great importance of a religious and 
guarded education for our chile lren, and that 
a reform in some respects might be advisable, 
vet to consider the relig growth of our 
children as dependent on a coHegiate educa- 
tion, would, 
vil we would remedy. How 
dren be preserved from being 
by every wind of 
the floating waifs int sectarian 
Pete or the of ephemeral 
but by turning their minds inward 
to that principle of light and life which our 
early Friends, by taking heed unto a 
“light that shineth in a dark place, ” were 
enabled to build up a Society which has not 
only given to the world a BARCLAY and a 
GuRNEY, but a host of other worthies, who! 
have ever borne their testimony to the insuf- 
ficiency of any systematic course of studies as 
reguisite to religious growth. 
F riends have ever believed that the only 
true way to study the Scriptures or unlock 


} 
echools 


re lis gious 


ious 


may 


y our chil- 
blown about 
doctrine, the mercy of 
of ; 
noisy 


at 
? 
it 


dies ori 
dogmas 


liques,” 


as 


fully destrue- 


four | 


in the | 
prefigurations | i 
in the third, the development of 
‘and in the fou rth Chris- | 


sc hools of f 


| Tholuck (the author of 


i fear, but tend to aggravate the! 
| misconstruction, 


- ee 


their mysteries, is by the aid of ‘Him who in- 
| Spired | the writers. “ The letter killeth, but 
| the Spirit giveth life.” While I am willing 
to accord to the unknown writer above re- 
ferred to sincerity of purpose, as well as to 
others who may differ from these views, I de- 
sire that our beloved Society may not lose its 
lidentity. I do not think that the age in 
which we live requires it of us. Surely no 
stream can rise higher than the Fountain at 
which we are privileged to drink. 
E. T. 


Beaver Co., Pa. 

[The views of E. T. are sound, but they do 
not differ from those of our correspondent 
|who cited from Dr. McCosh in No. 28. The 
| paper of E, T. was forwarded to *,*, and his 
|reply is annexed. Ep. Rey.] 

My dear friend, Wm, J. Allinson—1 am 
much obliged to thee for the privilege of read- 
ing E. T.’s communication, and of being al- 
lowed to say a word in reply. Its writer will 
| probably be somewhat astonished at my say- 

ing, as I do, that I cordially concur with the 
whole general spirit and tenor of his remarks, 
except so far as they imply that any words of 
mine in the article he criticises a really in- 
consistent with the recognition the utter 
‘insufficiency of any systematic course of studies 


ms 


( yf 


No one can 
have a lower opinion than I have of the 
value of mere theology without 


* requis sife to religivu i growth.” 


vital re ligion, 


fed by the constant influences of the Holy 


Spirit. There is a deep truth under the ex- 
trav: agant remark of Schleiermacher, that 

f he wished to extinguish all interest in re- 
ligion in any young man, he would have him 
study the ology ;? ’ the excellent and judicious 
Guido and Julius) is 
in the habit of warning the theological stu- 
dents at Halle of their dange: in this direc- 
tion. I hold fully to those gospel views of 
the prime source of all religious light, know!l- 
edge and direction, whose best exponents are 
the old standard writers of the Society of 
Friends. If my former article was liable to 
aa liability arose from the 
fact that I took it for granted that whatever 
Friend, apaianed’ in education, shou!d read 
the article, would be a man who held these 
Christian doctrines, so nobly characteristic of 
our Society, and would not need to be re- 
minded of the propriety and necessity of 
keeping them constantly in view in connection 
with any plans for the religious instruction 
of the young. Nay, more, if I had expressed 
myself more fully, | should protably have 
complaine .d of the fact that the glorious doc- 
itrine itself, to which our friend E. T. is so 
justly attached, is not sufficiently presented 
| to the understan lings and brought home to 
| the hearts of the pupils in our schools. 

It is right for me to say, further, that I had 
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no idea of presenting Dr. McCosh’s plan as a| 
perfect model for imitation. Even in oe 
ing some approval of the appointment of : 
particular subject for the fourth year, I inter- 
posed a caution against the cramping bond- 
age of mere system, by intimating that no 
earnest teacher coul I fail tobring for ward topics 
under that head, incidentally, in his instrue- 
tions in all the previous years; to which I 
will now add, “as they may be suggested to 
him by the Spirit of Truth.” It was inter 
ing to me, I grant, to see an earnest Christian 
at the head of one of our colleges, entertain- 
ing a deep concern for the right religious in- 
struction of the young men under his charge. 
I thought, and I still think, that there 
might be a lesson for us in his example. 
Precisely what that lesson is, I did not 
sume to say; nor dol think that any man 
can tell us, without first feeling after an un- 
derstanding of the mind of Christ in this re- 
gard. 

lt it should 
future time 


est- 


seem best, I may 
present greater 
views in regard to religious instruction. Just 
now Iam glad to have attention called to 
the important considerations which E. T. pre- 
sents in his communication. 


at 
length some 


some 
at 


* 


-~<0r- 
For Friend’ 
MANUSCRIPTS 

TESTAMENT. 


BY THOMAS CHASE, 


Review. 


THE ANCIENT OF THE NEW 


M. A. 
the New 

Paleography treats of the modes and 
methods of writing in vogue among the an- 
cients in different periods, the materials em- 
ployed, the criteria by which we judge of the 
age of inscriptions or manuscripts, and the 
rules for deciphering whatever in them is ob- 
knowledge these subjects is 
essential to an adequate appreciation of the 
value and importance of the Sinaitie or any 
other ancient codex. 

When once the wonderful invention of let- 
ters had been made, man was at for 
materials on which to inscribe his thoughts 
and the records of his deeds. Pe rhaps his 
first essays were as simple and easy as mark- 
ing with a thorn upon a thick-fleshed leaf; 
but he soon learned to strike his chisel into 
the solid rock, or to indent with his graving- 
tool tablets of bronze; while more manage- 
able materials were abundantly provided in 
tablets of wood, ivory, or metal, coated with 
wax, in which characters were drawn with a 
bodkin (st//us) of bronze or iron,—and various 
substances on which he wrote with ink, as the 
bark of trees, the pellicles or thin skins of 
plants, and the skins of animals. 

“The most common material upon which 
books were written by the Greeks and Romans 


II. The Paleography of Testament. 


scure. Some ol 


no loss 


pre- | 
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was papyrus.” * “This is the name of a and 


\which grows in swamps by the Nile, some- 


times to the height of ten feet or more, and 
bears tufted plumes of hair-like fibres. Paper 
was prepared from the thin coats which sur- 
round the plant,—the finest from the more 
delicate tissues nearest the heart of the stem. 
The wrappings of the stalk, having been 
stripped off, were joined together either by 
the turbid Nile water, which, according to 
Piiny, has a glutinous property, or by the 
cugary juices of the plant itself. “ A layer 

of papyrus was laid flat on a board, anda 
cross-layer put over it; these laye “rs were 
pre ssed, and afterwards dried in the sun: the 
sheets were then fastened or pasted together, 


never more than twenty ina roll.” The ob- 


jectionable quality of papyrus is its frailty and 


brittleness, which have probably occasioned, 
as Scrivener suggests, many valu- 
able treasures of antiquity. Next in frequency 
to the use of papvrus, was that of parchment 
or vellum. Strictly speaking, vel/um is made 
from the skins of very young calves, and 

parchment from those of shee pi pal goats. The 
integuments of other animals were also em- 
ployed; thus the Codex Sinaiticus is written 
upon the d delicate skins either of antelopes or 
of wild asses, probably of the former. Paper 
made of cotton began to be used, to a limited 
extent, in the ninth century of our era, and 
linen paper as early asthe twelfth; “ butt 
were seldom used for Biblical manuse ripts 
earlier than the thirteenth, and had not 
entirely displaced parchment at the era of 
the inventicn of printing.” + 

But one side of the paper or parchment, 
usually, was written upon. In the older 
times, the different sheets were pasted together 
in a continuous roll, and wound round astaff; 
whence the word volume 
We bave no manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment remaining, however, except such as are 
in flat sheets, in form resembling those of 
modern books. 

The ink of 
materially from that which 
Colored inks,—red, blue, yellow, 
purple,—were occasionally employed, 
many of them have retained their 
to the present day ; while the 
the most ancient manuscripts has 


the loss of 


he y 


. / 
(from vo/vere to roll ). 


did 


we 


not differ 
use now, 
green, and 
and 
brilliancy 
black ink in 
“for the 


the ancients 


. called Jiher, was las 
paper, hence the Latin /ibey to mean a book 
(our English word book is derived from the Ang] 
Saxon hoc, from the bark and 
wood of that tree having been used to write upon ;) 
the word papyrus itself is the or vin of our word 
: the Egyptian name of the plant (or of its 
inner ‘ste 1) was byh/ whenee the Greeks derived 
their name for a book, Aih/:o, the origiu of the title 
which we give to the Book of books, the Bible. 

+ Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, by F. H. Scrivener, M. 21. 


* The rind of this plant use 
came 
ve 


hoce a beech tree, 


paper 


Ss, 
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most part tarned red or bros pn, or very pale, | 
or peeled off, or eaten through the vellum.” 
A practice was prevalent, ton ards the end of | 
the fourth century, “of dyeing the vellum 
purp le, and of stamping r rather than writing 
the letters in silver and gold.” For a pen, a 
reed, calamus), was ¢ ommonly wih in writing 
upon papyrus; this is the word in 3d John, 
13, where our version has “I will ol with ink 
and pen write to thee ;” a metal pen (stilus) 
was preferred on parchment. The blank leaf 
was carefully divided into columns and lines 
by means of a ruler and needle, or bodkin 
(acus,) to secure regularity in the writing. 
The gospels and epistles of the New Testa- 
ment were probably originally written upon 
papyrus paper, an exceedingly fragile ma- 
terial; and the original autograph copies 
must have perished in the first centuries, per- 
haps within the first century after they were 
written,—but not before they had been fre- 
quently copied, with scrupulous care. In| 
the great persecution of the churches in the 
time of Diocletian (A. D. 303 or the begin- 
ning of 204), an edict was issued that every 
copy of the Bible should be burned. But 
many magistrates connived the conceal 
ment of the precious documents ; and indeed 
it seems that the number of copies in existence 
was already so great that it would hardly 


have been possible that some should not 
escape. 


No manuscript of the New Testa- 


ment, however, of the first three centuries, 
remains ; our oldest date back to xbout the 
middle of the fourth century. We can infer 
what was the appearance of the original 
autograph copies, from the papyri of the first 
century found in the tombs of Egypt and the 
ruins of Herculaneum, and from the oldest 
existing manuscripts, especially the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

The text of these ancient papyri is written 
in narrow columns, in capital letters, almost 
without punctuation, and without any spaces 
between the different words. The iota is 
ascribed instead of subscribed, and there is 
no trace of accents or breathings. 
our English Bible written on narrow slips of 
thin paper, in capital letters of the same 
shape as in the printed text, the words join- 
ing each other, and the punctuation left to 
be inferred from the sense, and you will have 
some idea of the original appearance of the 
books of the New Testament in the Greek 
language, as well as of other books written 
at the same period. 

Although our oldest codices do not give us 
the dates of their fabrication, (the oldest 
dated manuscript of the Bible which we pos- 
sess having been written in the year 949,) 
we can ascertain their age very nearly, and 
with great accuracy, from a careful exami- 
nation of the shape of the letters, and of 


Imagine 


tury after that epoch ; 


| hibit ; 
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other characteris tics of thei vir external appear- 
ance. We have dated inscriptions upon 
monuments and tablets of stone, and other 
materials, from the year 474 B. C., through 
every succeeding century up to the present 
time; and in them we notice peculiarities in 
the form of the letters and in the general 
style of writing at different periods, giving 
us very satisfactory grounds of disc -rimination 
as to ‘he age of suc +h inse riptions and docu- 
ments as are found without date. The papy- 
rus rolls of Herculaneum must of course have 
been written before A. D. 79, the date of the 
destruction of that city; and they probably 
represent to us, very faithfully, the general 
style of manuscript-writing in vogue at the 
time the New Testament was written. Greek 
papyri have been discovered, in Egyptian 
tombs, which vary in age from the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era to the third cen- 
while for the period 
from the latter date to the invention of print- 
ing we have manuscripts which we 
fidently assign to each of the 
centuries. 

The first criterion of age is in the fact that 
the oldest manuscripts are written in uncial 
letters, (or, as we now call them, capital let- 
ters,) not joined to each other, and, in the 
more ancient examples, without any space 
between the words. All uncial manuscripts, 
(except a tew liturgical books,) date from 


can con- 
succeeding 


| before the tenth century; the cursive hand, 


which uses the smaller Greek characters, 
having been first adopted for entire books in 
the ninth or tenth century. But in the uncial 
writing itself we observe decided diflerences 
in different centuries. “The more simple, 
upright, and regular the form of uncial let- 
ters ; the less flourish or ornament they ex- 
the nearer their breadth is equal to 
their height; so much the more ancient they 
ought to be considered.” The use or disuse 
of the iota ascript and subscript, the gradual 
introduction of marks of punctuation and of 
accents and breathings, and the use of abbre- 
viations, furnish other means of forming an 
approximate judgment of the age of a manu- 
script. 

“Pictures, illustrations, arabesques, and 
initial ornaments prevail in late r manuscripts, 
from the eighth century downwards, whose 
colors and gildings are sometimes as fres sh 
and bright as if laid on but yesterday. 
In Longfellow’s Golden Legend, a poem 
which shows in many ways the author’s fond 
study and accurate ‘knowledge of the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, we are pleasantly intro- 
duced to a friar transcribing and illuminating 
in the Scriptorium of a convent. 

An elaborate inscription or subscription of 
a book in the New Testament, like those in 
our established version, proves that the manu- 
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script containing it is not a very ancient one. 
Thus all the older manuscripts give the 
simple title “According to Matthew” or 
“Gospel according to Matthew.” It is not | 
till the middle ages that we find the word 
holy introduced. The enlarged title should 
be translated “The Holy Gospel according 
to Matthew,” and not, - in our version, “ The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew.” (T. H 
Horne, Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament, 3d edition, p. 410.) 
The only saints known in the early Church 
were the whole body of faithful believers. 


Now in the Codex S/naiticus all the indi- | 


cations from the sources I have mentioned 


unite to establish its high antiquity, and to| 


refer it to a period as early as the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. It is written in uncial letters 
of exceeding beauty and simplicity of shape, 
approaching closely to the forms observed in | 
the best papyri.* It resembles the Vatican | 
Codex in the absence of initial letters, larger | 
than the rest, which seem to have been regu- 
larly used after the beginning of the fifth 
century. It has but little punctuation, and 


that in the oldest manner. It has the pecu-| 


liarities of orthography and etymology to be 
expected in a document of the age to which 
it has been assigned. It is conspicuous for 
the brevity of its titles and subscriptions, 
e.g. “ According to Matthew,’ 
to Mark,” “Acts,” “To (the) Romans.” 

It has moreover certain other signs of an- 
tiquity peculiar to itself. It has always been 
regarded as one of the striking proofs of the 
remote age of the Vatican Codex that it is 
written in three columns on each page, pre- 
senting to the eye, when the book is open, six 
narrow columns. at once, thereby the more 
closely resembling the appearance of the 
ancient volumina or papyrus-scrolls, wher ex- 
tended for reading. Just as in the first books 
printed after the invention of printing many 
of the peculiarities of the manusc ripts were 
carefully imitated, so when manuscripts began 
to be written on leaves instead of sc rolls, it 
is natural to suppose that some of the pecu- 
liarities of the older form would be retained. 
A very few other manuscripts have been 
found with the same number of columns on 
a page as the Vatican. But the Sinaitie Co- 
dex stands a/one among those known in the 
whole world in presenting four narrow columns 
(“seldom exceeding two inches in breadth’’) 
on a page, and eight columns at once when 
the book is opened; so that its claims to the 
benefit of this argument for antiquity are the 
strongest. This same fact, with certain other 
indications, renders it probable that this Co- 


* “Such testing characters as Alpha, Delta, Ep 
silon, Pi, and Sigma, are as unadorned as possible, 
without flourishes, knobs, or thickened points at 
their extremities.” 


“ According | 
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| dex was a d directly from an old Egyptian 
| Papyrus manuse ript. 

| The remarkably large size and extreme 
| beauty of the vellum sheets upon which the 

|Codex is written, is another proof of high 
antiquity. In size, indeed, they are the larg- 

j est known. As time went on, smaller and 

| coarser sheets of parchment took the place of 


.| the exquisite vellum used in the oldest manu- 


| scripts. 

| The peculiar order in which the books of 
'the Bible follow each other in the Cod. Sin. 
| proves that it was written before our present 
order had become established ; and the pres- 
| ence of the epistle of Barnabas and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas is a strong indication that it 
was written before the Council of Laodicea 

A. D. 366), which rightly excluded those 
| books from the canon, at the same time that 
it wrongly excluded the Apocalypse: The 
order of the books corresponds with what 
Epiphanius, who flourished towards the end 
lof the third century, testifies to as existing in 
|some manuscripts of his day. 

Those divisions called “the larger chap- 
ters,” with their corresponding summaries of 
}contents, which appear in all the copies of 
the Gospels written from the fifth century 
downwards, are wanting in the Sinaitie and 
Vatican MSS. alone. On the other hand, the 
Cod. Sin. exhibits the so-called “ Eusebian 
sections” and “ Ammonian canons ;” which, 
if written by the original copy/st, prove that 
the manuscript cannot be ascribed to an 
earlier date than sometime within the first 
half of the fourth century. (Eusebius was 
born A. D. 264, and died A. D. 340.) 

There is a striking agreement between the 
readings of this manuscript and those de- 
fended by Origen, who lived from A. D, 186 
to 253; while the marked coincidence of its 
text with certain readings known to have 
been approved by Euse sbius, as well as the 
imperial beauty of the manuscript, renders it 
very credible that the Codex Sinaiticus was one 
of the Jifty volumes of Holy Scripture, which 
Eusebius hims elf, at the order of the Emperor 
Constantine, caused to be prepared, on beau- 
tiful skins, by skilful calligraphists, in the year 
331, soon after the foundation of Constanti- 
nople. At any rate, we can assign it with 
entire moral certainty to the fourth century 
of our era, and with very high probability to 
the first half of the same. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “SEPARATE SYSTEM” AND IRISH PRISONS. 


In the Review of 17th ult. is au interesting 
article on Crime and Punishment, by Dr. 


Hartshorne, with the general conclusions of 


‘which I heartily accord. The writer, how- 


ee eae eee 
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ever, incidentally remarks, 
conviction of many, if not of most of those 
who have studied the subject, that the only 
right system of penitentiary confinement af- 
fording any reasonable prospect of reform 
among those detained, is the se parate, known 
as the Penns svivania system.” This is a very 
modest statement of the opinion of most P hila- 
delphia philanthropists. 


lief until [ had oceasion to examine the vari- 


ous systems of prison discipline presenting | 


claims of excellence, when I became impressed 
with the merits of the plans pursued by Sir 


Walter Crofton, the principal director of the | 


Irish prisons. 

That the solitary, or, : 
“the separate system,” originated in earnest 
longings for the adoption of a mode of treat- 


ing convicts which should give them back to | 


society as reformed persons, and that at the 


time of its inception it was a great advance 


over any of the old systems, is unquestioned. 
Not that solitary imprisonment was new. 
That had been practised for ages in the bas- 
tiles of tyranny. The novelty was in the 
loving application of Christian charity which, 
separating convicts from that knowledge of| 
and communion with each other which had re- 
sulted in so much evil, endeavored to supply | + 
their social needs and promote their moral 
restoration bv the frequent visits of persons 
of correct lives and religious principles. The | 
theory was beautiful, and it arrested the a 
tention of philanthropic publicists in E catae 
and America. Numerous and strenuous ef: 
forts were made for the extensive adoption of | 
the system, but now, after the lapse of forty | 
vears, I know of no State prison where it is | 
atte mpted to be enforced except the Eastern | 
Penitentiary.* Studded thickly along the 
pathway of its experience there ought to be 
the triumphant vindications of its alleged su- 


periority, which would satisfy all candid in- | 


quirers. Instead of this, it must be admitted, | 
that in the present awakened state of the | 
public mind in relation to penology, there is 


a widespread and increasing sentiment that | 


“been tried and found want 
S. A. 


the system has 
ing.” 
5 


*Kven there in violatioa of the fandamental 
principle of the institution, a number of cells con- 
tain t vo or more inmates. In the Western Peni 
tentiary at Pittsburg, the separate system has been 
gradually abandoned. On the 13th of last month, 


the convicts were assemblel for Divine worship, and | 


some who had bern in imm diate proxi ity for 
years saw each other for the first time. After the 
services were performed, the President of the Board 
of Inspectors ad lressed the prisoners on the great 
chang? which hai been eff-cted, X&c., bringing tears 
to many eyes. The face to face meeting of speaker 
and auditors is essential to the proper interest of 


each party in the discourse. It is perhaps needless | 


to say the inmates behavew with entire propriety. 
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“Tt is the firm 


It was my own be- | 


is it is now called, | 
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THE 
trust, no vain self-assertion 


1869. 


There is, we 
in saying that 
Friends who have really exemplified the 
‘standard and the ideal of their profession by 
living in and walking by the Spirit, have 
realized the Psalmist’s precious words: “ He 
| that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High, shall abide under the shadow of the 


Almighty "— 


and frequent experience has en- 
abled them to say: 





“T sat down under His 
|shadow with great delight, and His fruit was 
sweet to my taste.” 


His honor dwelleth, 


Loving the place where 
they were punctual to 
the appointments of the Church for public 
| worship, and knowing that their bodies were 
i the temple of God, and that the Lord dwelt 
in them by His Spirit, they bore about with 
them the consciousness of His presence, and 
| this induced watchfulness and prayerfulness. 
| How often, when such believers have been 

gathered in friendly and social groups, has 
ithe colloquial interchange been checked by 
| the gentle descending of the Presence-cloud, 
ee the covering of which, times of refresh- 


Z ing and of true worship have made a beth-El 


No 
|previous arrangement or outward ceremony. 
| The it listeth—the 
|doctrine distils as the dew, the servants and 


(of the homely sitting-room. need for 


wind bloweth where 
| hand- maidens are inspired to publish the 
jname of the Lord, the company partake of 
and 


| go forth strengthened for the work of the day, 


angels’ food and are blessed together, 
| feeling that they have not spent their money 
|for that which satisfieth not. Are such ex- 


periences only historic, belonging to the past? 


|'Have not many readers of the Review par- 


taken of them times without number? 

| J.J. Gurney once entered for the first time 
into the house of a Friend, and a genial flow 
lof conversation took place. But in a very 
| few minutes a covering of. solemnity was felt, 
and silence reigned. The Friend above-named 
|commenced by saying that he felt it right for 
him to be very tender to the touches of his heav- 

enly Father’s finger, and when, in the midst of 
pleasant intercourse, he was sensible of that 
which would draw into silence, at once to 


| yield to it. He proceeded with a religious 
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communication of a character not to 
the of that little 


This is merely given as one of count- 


forgotten by survivors 
group. 
less instances that exemplify the promise: 
“To him that ordereth his conversation aright 
will I show the salvation of God.” Let Chris- 
tian Friends often together. 


then, mingle 


Let their innocent speech be in brotherly 
love, without guile or evil surmisings, always 
with grace and with a care to offend not with 
the tongue. Peradventure He who is always 
present may be pleased to manifest Himself, 
converting the simple preparations for social 


enjoyment into choice wine of the kingdom. 
- 708 + 

CHANGES OF CORRESPONDENTS. — These 

will be noticed as they come to our knowledge, 

and those who possess copies of the Book of 

Meetings will do well to make the corrections. 

It is suggested also that those who have said 


book 


their possession. 


for sale should correct the copies in 
Bloomington Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa, has forwarded to the Review the 
following minute: 

“James Carre. is appointed Correspon- 
dent for Bloomington Mo. Meet ing of Friends, 
Iowa, in place of Brinton Darlington, re- 


leased by request. Address, Muscatine, Ia.” 

Within Philada. Y. M. two_changes have 
been reported :—Joun W. Brppte, 
pondent for Philada. Mo. Meeting 
Northern District, in place of Wm. 
Address, N No. 519 Noble St., Philada. Taos. 
M. Harvey, ¢ Jorrespondent for New Garden 
Mo. Meeting, in the place of Daniel Thomp- 
Address, West Grove, Chester 


Corres- 
for the 


Kinsey. 


son, deceased. 


»., Pa. 


slit ‘ 
BOOKS.—Smitra anv EnGuisu.—Receipt 
is acknowledged of seven valuable little Eng- 
lish books with the imprint of the above firm 
of this city as the American Publishers. 
I. Christ the Scriptures. By ApoLpu 
SAPHIR, B. A Pp. 154. A good book, from 


which we quote one passage : 


tn 


“From the Jewish Scriptures we must 
learn what is meant by his being the Son of 
David and the Son of Abraham: what the 
words Son of Man imply, and the word 
Anointed —Messi: ah, of wiom Moses and the 
prophets spake. For the history of Jesus 
does not begin with his birth in Bethlehem. 
The first verse of Matthew sums up the Old 
Testament history; nor can the sequel of the 


Gospels, Epis stles and Apocalypse be under- | 


be | 
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stood without it. His ; forth are of 
old. He who underst ands not the election 
of Abram, the exodus of Israel, the Angel of 
Jehovah, the types of the Tabernacle, the 
High Priest and the Sacrifices, the meaning of 
the Shepherd-king, the son of Jesse, and of 
the sure mercies of David, must find insuper- 
able difficulties in the life of Christ. All at- 
tempts to understand Jesus Christ, separate 
from the. Old Testament, are most unphilo- 
sophical, and can tend to no satisfactory 
result.” 

In the last sentence the author must be 
taken in his meaning. No 
that the New Testament alone—and even the 


goings 


one can doubt 


reading of some of its passages—has been 


| blest in making many asimple soul wise unto 


salvation. 

Il. Dorothea Truder, or the Prayer of Faith. 
Pp. 131. This instructive little volume nar- 
rates the remarkable manner .in which num- 
bers of sick persons were healed in answer to 
special prayer. Several of her employeés fell 
sick: 

“ The sickness resisted all treatment, grew 
worse, appeared to be hopeless. Sh» wasa 
diligent and unselfish nurse, and, as a Chris- 
tian, her anxiety for the work-people drove 
her to earnest, prayer and careful considera- 
tion of the Scriptures. It was during this 
period that, like a sudden light, she says, the 
well known passage, James vy. 14, 15, flashed 
upon her. If medical skill was unavailing, 
was there not prayer? And could not the 
same Lord who chose to heal through medi- 
cines, also heal without them? Was He 
necessarily restricted to the one means? 
There was a time when His healing power 
went forth directly ; might it not be put forth 
directly still? The doctors at fault; 
but was not faith in God perhaps still more 
at fault?” 

In these cases, and in a time of general 


were 


epidemic, the Lord was pleased to hear and 
answer the prayer of faith, which, we cannot 
doubt, was made both in submission to and in 
accordance with His will and by Him in- 
spired, The 
her instrumentality in the Divine hand is the 


facts are well established, and 


more credible from her sincere piety, and her 
earnest concern in the first place for the 


spiritual awakening of her patients. Fanati- 


cism and imposture may attempt an imitation, 


but they will not receive the promised con- 
of authorized, inspired 
prayer of faith for the sick—“ and the Lord 


This lesson at least may 


firmation genuine, 


shall raise him up.” 
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be etait from the brief but snaeaniiong his money at the tavern. Atatime when he 
experiences of Dorothea Truder :—in many a| was bewildered by drink, he suffered his little 
chamber of suffering disease, even though |son to take him to a meeting where he heard 
the approach of Death may not be arrested, Baptist W. Noel preach. Whether a seed of 
there would be great efficacy, consolation in-| grace was then lodged in his heart cannot be 
expressible, in living prayer, and the nurse| known. He went to bed and to sleep— 
and the physician who shall steadily and|“ but ina moment he was aroused by an un- 
piously seek for ability to be thus engaged, | expected visitor, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
will be made ministers of blessed consolation | gave him to know that He had seen him in 
all his sins, and that hisi iniquities were known 
to Him. He was therefore constrained to 
ery out: “Lord Jesus Christ, change my 
III. The Valley of Blessing. A brief record | wic ked heart,” which he continued to do for 
of the last days of Louisa Matthews. By Anna | ®0™me hours, wondering all the time how such 
Suipron. Pp. 128. : a cry came into his mind, for he had never 


IV lheard of a change of heart, so far as he could 
V. Wayside Service—or the Day of Small| then recollect.” 


ss 
Things. By ANNA Suipron. Pp. 170. 

V. The Secret of the Lord. By ANNA SHIP- | : . 
= =) Pp. 915. Ti 7 1 meendt ae! e thi '“trembling under the apprehension of the 
ON. » £10. 1e general intent of this _ ° . 

© . ; wrath of God.” His ee history for 
sweet volume may be expressed in the words ; s > of : 
’ a while was one to himself of strange inten- 





and will be found pursuing their avocation 
heartily, as unto the Lord. 


After a sleepless night he wandered forth, 


of Peter: “Casting all your care upon Him, 
for He careth for you.” 
VI. The Life of Richard Weaver the Con- 
verted C% llie z sy g ; iG \ i ; . wy 
ot *y R C. Morcay. With a deep heart adoption of the words—‘ Thou 
portrait. Pp. 126. This is an extraordinary | 


ee lart just when thou condemnest me,’—and at 
book—painful in its early details of revolting | 


sin, cheering in the perseverance and hopeful. 
ness against hope of a pious, praying mother, 
and full of interest in the history of complete 
conversion and zealous dedication to the 
work of preaching salvation to the most 
ee sinners. He did not restrict him-| Spirit to the ministry of the Gospel. He 
self to language likely to be acceptable to) was altogether uneducated, and was never 
‘ears polite,” but his | ly rere | i 
ars | » but his homely labors were! able to read with ease, except in the Holy 
eminently crowned with success. “He says Scriptures 
o > . 9? 3 7 ; "a 
some things,” said a poor but worthy old “Having once read some portion of the 
> “ ‘ . . vial > ma ’ . E ” : A ° 4 
woman, “that the genteel folks don’t like, Bible in company, a ¢lergyman said, ‘I 


but he just suits us.” Knowing the temp-| thought I heard you say, Mr. Keyworth, that 

tations and trials to which the very lowest| you couldn't re ad, but I never heard the 

classessare subjected, he is a fitting messenger Scriptures read better.” He replied: ‘ You 
5 


sity. Terror for sin, great conflict of soul, 
resolute seeking after God, vain seeking for 


spiritual help from ministers and churches, a 


length a blessed sense of sins forgiven. Over- 


| whelmed with the tender mercy of the Lord, 

“T ate my meat,” he says, “ with tears of joy, 

and praised Him in the silent watches of the 
° ” 

night. 


He was powerfully drawn by the Holy 


to thous of Chariet’s uncsarthable riches. did hear me say that I couldn’t read, and I 
ihetiiiieianeiiiieniins ‘really can’t, as men speak. But the Bible— 
tosend- ee many messages | that’s my own book: blessed be God I can 

And His instraments are fitted each to some dis- | "ed that ; for He’s read it into my heart. 
tinctive end.” | But you might have noticed that I didn’t 


Vil. A Witness for Jesus. By G. W. Sxy- | read according to the learned stops. I know 

; . I don’t read according to learning ; but when 
I come to a word that seems to me to come 
home to my soul, I make a kind of stop upon 
it; and then as you're one that knows Jesus 
wicked brothers who, whilst boys, habitually | too, that kind of reading suits you as well as 
spent the first day of the week in the fields, |" does me... . W hen I read them, I’m 

: thinking of the blessed things that the Lord 
| tells me for my soul. When I read that 116th 
Psalm, I say, “J love the Lord because he 
marriage he was a slave of Satan, expending| hath heard my voice and my supplications.” 


a gpm. ; : 
RING. Pp. 63. This is a highly interesting and 
profitable memoir of James Keyworth, of 
Sheffield, England. He was one of eight 


with bull dogs and boxing gloves for their 
companions and amusement. Even after his 
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They tell me—why do you lay such a weight | 
upon J and my, as if you thought there was | 
nobody concerned in it but you? But the 
truth is, when I read that Psalm, it seems as 
much as I can do to say J love the Lord. I 
hope you love Him too, but that don’t seem 
to be my business when I’m reading those 
words. I’m sure he’s a blessed man that 7an 
read that Psalm for himself.’ ” 


Being jealous for the integrity of the min- 
istry, he said to a young clergyman: 

“Tt is a blessed thing to be a minister sent 
of God, and if you’re one of His ministers, 
I’m thankful to see you; but it’s a bad thing 
to be a man-made minister, and if you’re one 
of that sort, I’d advise you to consider of it, 
and seek some other course of life.” 


With one more quotation, the book (which 
abounds in striking passages) is commended 
to the reader. 


“He knew well that all the gifts of minis- 
try are bestowed by a risen and glorified 
Saviour; and when, in a company of godly 
clergymen, he heard one advise another to 
send his son to Cambridge, on the ground 
that he would thus be ordained sooner than 
if he went to some other university which had 
been spoken of, he did not hesitate to say, 
‘I’m confident, if the Lord wants to make 
your son a parson, it won’t take Him five 
years, nor yet three. When He spoke to 
Paul, and told him He appeared to him for 
that purpose, to make him ‘a minister and a 
witness,’ he ‘conferred not with flesh and 


blood,’ but ‘straightway preached Christ in | 


the synagogues ;’ and my sister that He met 


at the well, she left her waterpot, and told | 


"em at once to come and see Jesus: and I’m 


sure, that if He wants a man to go of his| 


messages, He’ll tell him so, and send him 
out; and if a preacher is not sent out by 
Jesus, all the learning in the world won't 
make him a minister of God, 

“Reason enough indeed had he to speak 
thus, for he was well aware that his own tes- 
timony was ‘not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth ;’ and he was convinced, not 
only by the experience of his own soul, but 
by the quickening of the souls of others 
through his words, that they were’ the words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. He has 
often told me of a striking instance of the 
Lord’s dealing with him in putting into his 
mouth a special message. He was going to 
preach at Richmond, and the words, ‘ Bring 
my soul out of prison, that I may praise thy 
name,’ (Ps. exlii, 7,) were so strongly im 


pressed on his mind, that he could think of 


no other subject on which to speak. This 
surprised him, for he was in a very happy 
state of mind, and therefore he besought the 
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Lord to give him some other word, saying 
‘Lord, Thou knowest my soul is not in prison, 
and I don’t seem to have anything to say 
from such a text as this: do give me another 
word to speak from.’ Still the same words 
dwelt on his heart, and just before the time 
came for him to preach, a temptation which 
had been presented to him some days before, 
and which he then put away without a second 
thought, suddenly recurred to his recollec- 
tion, and seemed to bring the anguish of guilt 
upon him almost as much as if he had 
vielded to it. He felt his soul to be in prison 
indeed, and so preached, having in his heart 
at the same moment a dreadful horror of sin 
and the sweet assurance of a purged con- 
science. After the service a man came to 
him, bewailing himself as a backslider, and 
giving thanks to God for the restoration of 
his soul by the power of his word that morn- 
ing. ‘Be more watchful, my friend, for the 


| future,’ said Keyworth at the end of their 


conversation ; ‘ for besides all the trouble that 
you have suffered, and the scandal on the 
name of Jesus, I can perceive that your 
wandering was the reason why the Lord suf- 
fered my soul to be distressed, though He 
hadn’t suffered me to fall into sin” This was 
the first instance in which he was taught by 
experience that the Lord’s witnesses are fre- 
quently called to pass through peculiar dis- 
cipline, not only for their own profit, but also 
for the instruction of His people.” 

THe QvarTeRLY Examiver, No. 9, just 
received, and for sale by H. Russell. Con- 
tents as follows: The Bedford Institute, Ed- 
itor. Mission Work, Elizabeth H. Capper. 
Principles of Friends, (Why so little accepted 
—How misrepresented—What they really 
are,) Wm. Ball. Destitution and Temptation 
to Crime, W. Tallack. In every thing give 





Thanks, Jane ——. Jewish Modes of Thought, 
Isaae Brown. Remembrances of the Riviera, 
Part 2, Theta. From the German, Kate i 
Resigned to Die, Mary ——. On the Influ- 


ence of Early Friends, James Backhouse, Jr. 
“Full of Compassion,” Charlotte E. S. Re- 
ligious Fellowship, Francis Firth. Fireside 
Meditations, No. 2, Richard Westlake. Our 
Marriage Regulations, John Taylor. Bible 
Society in Spain, Editor. The Rich Young 
Man, Maria Webb. Notices of Books, &e. 
stintiendaiaans " 


Tas Socrery or Friennps.—The treatise under this 
caption which appeared in No. 35, copied from ad- 
vance sheets of McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, 
is for sale in pamphlet form at No. 109 North Tenth 
St., Philada. Price 25 cts. per doz., or $1.75 per 
hundred. 
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DIED. 


the 3d of First mo., 1869, Lydia B., wife of C. E. 
Carter, in her 42d year, trusting in the Blood of the 
Everlasting Covenant. 
MILLER.—At the same place, 
ness, on the llth of Fourth mo., 
aged 67 years and 17 days. 


after a short ill- 
1869, Isaac Miller, 
This dear 


made 
ahove 


his calling and election sure. Both of the 
Friends were esteemed members of Ne wherry 
Monthly Me: ting, Oh'o. 

GORDON.—Or the lst of Fourth month, 1869, 
Susanna, wife of Richard Gordon, in her 72d year; 
a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
This dear Friend cheerfully encouraged her fellow 
pilgrims in the way to the better land; and when 
the time of her own departure came her sky was 
serene, she was ready to go, and her end was peace- 
ful and triumphant through faith in the dear Son 
of God. 

WORTHINGTON.—On Sixth-day, the 26th of 
Third month, 1869, Cassandra Worthington, in the 
Slst vear of her age; a member of Deer Creck 
Monthly Meeting, Md. She was cheerful, loving, 
unselfish and devoted to the welfare of others. 
Humble in the estimation of her attainments, and 
renouncing all strength of her own, she was en- 
abled to rest her hopes of salvation wholly upon 
Christ, her Redeemer. This 
as she drew near the end, 
she would repeat the lines, 

‘Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.’’ 

During a lengthened season of suffering she was 
an example of patient and quiet submission to the 
Divine will; and we feel the comforting assurance 
that she has joined that blessed company that 
‘““came out of great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.”’ 

WILLITS.—In Le Grand, Iowa, at the residence 
of her son Ammi W., on the 21st of Fourth month 
1869, Rebecca, relict of the late Willits, 
nearly 
Meeting. 


feeling strengthened 


Jesse aged 
Her end was peace. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Commit 
tee Room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Third-day, 
Fifth month 24th, 1869, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
RicuarD CapsBoRy, 
Philada ° 5th mo., 1869—2t 


Secretary. 


GS 


FRIENDSVILLE, TENN. 
Wa. J. ALLINSON: 

Dear friend,—It may be interesting to many 
readers of the Review who followed in thought 
the beloved Wm. Forster to the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage in this place, to hear that 
there is quite a gathering to Friends in this 
Monthly Meeting. Sixty applicants for mem- 
bership were received into our Society in Third 
month, and nine in Fourth month, making in 
all ninety-eight since North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting in Eleventh month. No doubt many 
will participate in the earnest desire that there 


4 ACHE WCC. 
“/ — et 


, 4th mo. 26, 1869. 
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Friend was | 
enabled near the close to give evidence that he had | 


and very impressively | 


2 ara: 1 oe 7 | . . : 2 : 
83 years; a member of Le Grand Monthly | port for 1867, says, “I have no hesitation in 


|making the statement, that no white 
| lation of equal numbers, in any of the newer 
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|may be a corresponding demain r in the life 
CARTER.—At Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on | and power of the gospel. 


JEREMIAH A, GRINNELL. 


andlitiiaig 
THE WESTERN INDIANS.—NO. 
BY JOSEPH POTTS. 

Urau Superintenpency.—Utah Terri- 
tory contains over 21,000 Indians, chiefly 
Utahs and Shoshones, who are receiving the 
care of the Government: and about 4,000 
‘wild and savage” Indians, called Elk- 
mountain Utes, and She-be-retches, who oe- 
cupy the southeast corner of the Territory, 
which they seldom leave except for the pur- 
pose of trading toward New Mexico. 

The Indians with whom treaties have been 
made are represented to be superior in tone 
of character to most of the western tribes. 
The Utah language is also superior to others 
in its characteristics of inflection, &c. The 
large tribes of Utahs and Shoshones have 
manv smaller divisions under their own chiefs. 
Of these Hanosh, chief of the Pah-vant 
Utes, and Washakee, chief of the eastern 
Shoshones, are spoken of as remarkable men, 
“ possessing all the heroic and noble virtues 
of the Indian character,” and exercising 
great influence over their people. In- 


Thy friend, 


Ill. 


‘] hie Sc 


'dians have carefully preserved inviolate the 


stipulations of their treaties, even while, for 
years, the treaties have remained unratified 
on the part of the Government; with, of 
course, the exceptions ¢ caused by individual 
display of passion and occasions al acts of dis- 


honesty. They have, indeed, sided openly 


,| with the whites against marauding tribes. 


The Superintendent, F. H. Head, in his re- 


popu- 
States or Territories, can show so small an 


aggregate of crime.” This is very remark- 
able when considered in connection with the 


| following statement made by a Superinten- 


dent in the same place in 1865, He wrote, 
“The emigrants who traverse these plains, the 
settlers in the mountains, and the officers and 


| soldiers who are here for their protection, are 
}almost entirely in favor of the extermination 
|of all Indians; and the constant exhibition 
of this feeling, in the presence of our peace- 


ful Indians, discourages them, and leads them 
to distrust our professions of friendship.” As 


| yet they seem to have withstood these anxious 


fears, and the strong pressure upon them of 
less friendly tribes. Six hundred miles of 
the overland mail route traverses their 
country, and the carriers have been not only 
undisturbed, but protected by them. 

Uintah Reservation was established in the 
eastern part of the Territory, on Green and 


| Uintah rivers, for the permanent use of all 


the Utah Indians, It is more than eighty 
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miles square; part being from 8,000 to 10, - 
000 feet above the sea leve l, and desc ending 
gradually to the rivers which bound it to the 
south and west. 

Frosts are said to occur nearly every night 
in the year on the more elevate “d parts, while 
in the lower portion, corn, peaches and 
grapes, could be cultivated to advantage. 
There is considerable game in the eastern 
portion, and the Reservation is well supplied 
with wood, water, and grass. Some of the 
elevated plains are well adapted for grazing, 
while on the rivers and their tributary 
streams valleys are found which are suitable 
for agricultural purposes. In 1867 the 
Agency buildings (then reported to be very 
poor and ins udequi ite) were 90 miles from the 
nearest white settlements; now the Union 
Pacific R. R. passes to the north of the 
Reservation, at a distance from its boundary 
varying from 40 to 100 miles. 

The treaty by which the several tribes 
agreed willingly to be established on the 
Reservation, as we have said, has not been 
ratified by the Government. There have 
been annual appropriations in the meanwhile, 
to assist the Indians, and some improvements 
have been made. In 1867, D. W. Rhodes, 
the Agent located there, says of the Indians 
who had come in, “ At the Agency they are 
exemp lary and temperate in their habits, and 
with pro per assistance could readily be taught 
to take great interest in agriculture. That, 
combined with schools, would soon enabie 
them to obtain a living for themselves. | 
am convinced the Indian will labor, if he ean 
be led to understand that he is not to be 
made the victim of misdirected energy, by 
laboring in vain. I have abundant evidence 
that many of them will make good farmers, 


in order to which they need only to be en-| 


” 
couraged, 


0 


> 
nor any religious teaching among them last 
year, 0 r pre viously. 

The Agent adds, “The want of religion 
and education are their most grievous defects, 
and without the further aid of Govern- 
ment they must long remain in ignorance and 
superstition ; but with its assistance, (say the | 
confirmation of the treaty,) they can be made 
a self-sustaining people; and [ have but little 
doubt that from 4,000 to 5,000 of them could 
readily be gathered from eastern Utah, and 
perman ‘ntly settled on the Reservation, and 
& qguictus put upon their roving propensi- 
ties. 

There is little room for doubt that Gov- 


ernment will be prepared to give liberal | 


support to the efforts of right-minded persons 
who may offer to conduct a mission for their 
welfare. 


far as appears there were no schools, | 


It has been proposed to settle the Sho-! 
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shones permanently in the valley of Wind 
River, in Dacotah, where they have long 
spent the hunting season, subsisting them- 
selves, and storing dried meats for the re- 
mainder of the year. Should this be done, 
and should the mixed tribes north and west 
of Great Salt Lake be provided with any 
permanent home, missionary teachers will be 
yreatly needed to assist them. Some of the 
latter tribes are quite inclined to herding 
cattle, and to agriculture. The chief, Hanosh, 
dresses like a white man, and endeavors to 
elevate his people by exhortations, and by his 
example of laborious industry over his crops. 

The whole force now engaged in aasisting 
these lords of the soil in Utah—say 25,000 
souls,—in ac quiring the knowledge and habits 
necessary to their preservat ion, may be num- 
bered on one person s fingers. Most of these 
are laborers employed on the Reservation 
farm by Government. 

NEVADA SUPERINTENDENCY.—In 1861, 
James W. Nye, the first Governor of Ne vada, 
wrote, in senand to a proposition to send ale 
diers to protect the Overland Route and Tele- 
graph, “I sincerely hope that none will be 
stationed in this Territory ; and I will venture 
the assertion that neither of the lines will be 
embarrassed nor endangered within its boun- 
daries, if the Government pursues the peace- 
fal policy which I flatter myself is now fully 
inaugurated.” At that time the Indians be- 
longing in the Territory numbered about 
10,000 persons; being the tribes of Pah Utes, 
Washoes and Shoshones. The facts of their 
history have amply confirmed the Governor's 
policy, although the straits to which many of 
these Indians have been reduced for food, 
have sometimes overcome their friendly dis- 
positions. 

About the same time, W. Wasson, the 
Agent, recommended an expenditure upon 
the first two tribes of from three to five dol- 
lars per head in supplies and educational 
facilities, saving, “There is not a Pah Ute 


warrior in the tribe who is not capable of 


costing the Gove rnment $5000 a year, in the 
event of a war,” besides all its other evil re- 
sults. Although this suggestidn was not 
carried out, considerable assistance was given 
to the Indians, and they have been kept in a 
quiet and friendly state; whilst the rapid 
settlement of their country by the whites 
diminished their chances of subsistence, and 
starvation often threatened them. 

Their chief food consists of a bulbous root 
called “tabooza,” the ground seeds of the 


Bunch-grass, and pine-nuts. The supply of 
these decreases rapidly with the spread of 


grazing cattle on their plains, and the reck- 
| less use of the axe by the settlers. Mining 


operations have destroyed the fish in many of 


the streams, and game has nearly disappe: ared. 
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The Washoes are perhaps the most salecgable| 
of all from their poverty of means,—a great 
part of their food now consisting of a large 
species of bug or cricket, in place of-the ex 
cellent fish and game in which their country 
(round Lake Tahoe or Bigler) formerly 
abounded. 

Two Reservations were early set apart for 
the Pah Utes, one of them on Pyramid Lake, 
and Truckee River, which flows into it; and | 
the other on Walker River and Lake. A 
large amount was expended on the former in 
the erection of a saw-mill, and much labor 
(principally by the Indians) in ditching, 
fencing, and some cultivation of the soil; but 
to very little purpose, so far, it would seem, 
as the Indians have never been properly col- 
Jected upon the Reservation, with resident 
teachers, &c. As the railroad passes quite 
near this location, it has been proposed to 
give up the Reservation wholly or partially, 
and to collect all the Pah Ute tribes on 
Walker River Reservation. The river and 
lake are said to abound in fish, and there is | 
ample room for all in that locality. In 1867, | 
however, all the necessary improvements were 
yet to be commenced, excepting one house | 
then oce upied by the Agent. 

The Shoshones are a peaceably disposed 
tribe occupying the central and eastern part | 
of the State. In some cases, when forced to 
it by fear of otherwise starving, they have 
done something at cultivation of the soil 
(their only tools being sharp stic ~ ) without 
the presence or instigation of an Agent. They | 
have no Reservation, nor any definite treaty 
with the Government. | 

The Bannocks from Idaho and Utah often 
range over the northern part of the State. 
Treaties have been made with these, which 

they have, as a tribe, pretty faithfully kept; 
but no arrangement has been made for their 
settlement. The estimated number in these 
several tribes is, of Pah Utes, 3 to 4,000; of 
Washoes, 500; of Shoshones, 4,000, and of 
Nevada Bannocks, about 2,000. 

So far as appears, no school, nor systematic | 
instruction of any kind, has yet been put in 

peration ‘for the Indians of Nevada. The 
superintendent (Parker) in his report last 
year said, “I desire again to call your atten- 
tion to the subject of schools. The Indians | 
are nearly all anxious to read and write ; and 
it is a serious fact that I never visit them 
without being talked to on the subject of| 

schools, and having inquiries made about the | 
white man’s God. One school to commence | 
with, (upon the manual labor principle,) and | 
open for children of the different tribes, would | 
give great satisfaction to the Indians, and be} 
the cause of bringing them nearer to civiliza- F 


tion and Christianity than anything else could 
do.” —( To be continued.) 


| representing some typical rite of the ¢ 


|the former from 
the latter from heavy mouldings. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TOUR OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
The French church on Notre Dame Street, 
is the finest building in the city, perhaps in- 
deed the finest on the Continent. It is built 


THE NO, VII. 


|of a light-colored stone, stands some distance 


back from the street, and has two lofty towers 
of most beautiful architecture, projecting for- 
ward from the main building and leaving a 
spacious portico between them;—a_ noble 
vestibule for the cathedrel. They are two 


| hundred and fifty feet in height, and divided 


by slightly projecting cornices into many 
separate stories or compartments. The body 
of the church is of beautiful simple architec- 


| ture, but the interior does not correspond with 
| the majestic exterior. 
| by diagonal arches into tr iangular spaces, 
| colored “alternately white and deep blue. 


The ceiling is divided 


Two 
galleries completely encircle the room, filling 


the space between the pillars and the walls, 

increasing the accommodation for visitors, but 

seriously injuring the architectural effect. 
The church of Jesu is also a new buili ling 


‘of great size and of no ordinary character. 


The approach from the street is by a flight of 
steps, broken into several sections, winding, 
direct, and at right angles. The noble vesti- 
bule is adorned with two marble statues of 
colossal size, looking at the visitor as he ap- 
proaches, and pointing to the grand hall be- 


fore him. On entering the nave we were 


| struck with the splendor of the architecture, 


and the great beauty of the frescoes on the 


walls and the lofty ceiling. The ceiling is a 


| broad Roman arch, and is divided by orna- 


mental borders into compartments, so shaded 


|as to give the appearance of deeply-sunk pan- 


nels, in each of which is a figure in fresco, 
‘atholic 
Church. The figures, as well as the borders, 
areso exquisitely shaded that itis not only diffi- 
cult, but impossible for the eye to distinguish 


carving and statuary, and 


On the walls is a series of frescoes repre- 
senting the life and death of Christ, and 
scenes in the history of the apostles and mar- 
tyrs. One of these represents a stalwart 


| Roman soldier, with a sword drawn to strike 


a saint who kneels before him, while an angel 


| descends with expanded wings, and a sprig of 
}amaranth in her hand. 


It is so perfect in its 
execution, that a discussion arose among our 
party whether it were really fresco or statu- 
ary. As we slowly approached to examine 
it, the effect was still finer and finer, and the 
opinion gained ground that it was a sculpture. 
The wings and the extended hands were so 
very prominent, that we found it impossible 
to decide till, on going close to the wall, and 
looking up the plastered surface, neither 
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wing nor hand was visible. Thus, and thus , mazy labyrinth of unknown periods of crea- 
only, was the discussion settled. tion; as well as many isolated facts and 

The Geologic Museum on St. Gabriel St.| wonderful events, which have left their im- 
is especially devoted to the geology of Cana-, press on yielding earth beds of their day, that 
da, and is owned and controlled by Sir Wil- | were ¢ afterwards: svlidified into the ever-dur- 
liam Logan ; whose position as a geologist is| ing rock, and thus preserved in marvellous 
in the very foremost rank. His fellow citizens perfection, to be read and understood in the 
of Montreal presented him with an elegant | distant future, by the prying eyes of the little 
silver vase, in consideration of his services in | creature man. 


presenting the claims of their city and coun- (To be concluded.) 


try in the great International Exhibitions of pre ag tots ce AS tat cant 
51 and ’d5. It stands in one of the rooms|ON HEARING THE EXPRESSION, “ RESIGNED 
beneath a large bell glass, and is inscribed TO DIE.” 


‘* Resigned !’’ Oh speak not thus of resignation! 
with an honorable testimonial of the love and When death and ain shall be left behind, 
respect of the generous donors. The muse om When wrought forever is the soul’s salvation— 
is rich in geologic specimens, and amply 


Thou mayst rejoice; but wherefore be ‘‘resigned ?”’ 
represents the great mineral wealth of Cana- 


When the poor prisoner is his-dungeon leaving, 
da. Many s samples of gold are exhibited, His cell, his chain, sad relics of his woe; 
especially from the rece ntly discovered gold | When with full hope his bosom high is heaving, 
fields of M: udok, silver ore from Lake Supe- Oh! will he say he is ‘* resigned’’ to go? 


rior and other plac es, and copper boulders | When some proud conqueror in Olympie story 

and quartz rock in great variety. Iron is Had won his meed of hovor and renown; 

also abundant, and building marble in large, When every breath was spreading wide his glory, 
e.° » > © ©, Was he ‘‘ resigned’”’ to wear the victor’s crown ? 

quantities, and of the finest and most beauti- 4 


ful kinds. Even the precious stones are not — the Christian, — the strife is ended, 
. : : view onflie 
wanting ; agates and cornelians are found in With resignation view the conflict o’er 


. . Or look ‘‘ resigned’’ upon the arm extended, 
considerable numbers, neatly and tastefully | Which bruised the serpent’s head forever more ? 
arranged, 


Fossil bones and plants are also plentifully | When Heaven with blood was bought, aud bought 
exhibited. Antique vegetables of the early for thee ; 

geologic ages have left their humble e pitaphs Poor were a seraph’s strain of adoration, 

engrave n on the roc ‘ks, ske ‘le ‘tons of pre- Ac |- And far or weak an fo atace Oo aoe 
amite bei ings, or their bodies, turned to stone MARY (in Friends’ Q. Examiner.) 


aiid 

by the petrifying agencies of n fter 

I : f nature, aft SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ying entombed for rons beneath the de r I E ak 
° R1IGN INTELLIGENCE.—EHaro an vices r 

bris of successive creations, have been resur- om" gre edn: ocenuiem 


1 | llth inst. have been received. 
rected by the industry or curiosity of man,|  Gagar Burraix.—The House of Commons, on the 


and deposited here as mute historians whose 7th, finished the consideration of the Irish Church 
record science must interpret in the light of | bill in committee. The provision for compensation 
reason. Ancient footmarks, imprinted in the | t the dissenting Protestant ministers who have 
. ° » hi » she in the annual gr.nt known as tl 
river mud, away back “in the beginning nogpeete shared 5 the on ) See 


| Regium Donum, was extended so as to include all 
that long prece “ded the advent of m: An, and | entitled eventually to a share of the grant. A Con- 
afterw ards solidified into stone, record in un-| servative member moved to strike out the clause 
mistakable characters the momentous: journey | providing for compensation to Maynooth College, 
of some august reptile, as he slowly wended his (Roman Catholic,) but the motion was rejected by 


a majority of 125. 
way across the oozy plain, or the no less a? 


: . . ; A bill was introduced and read the first time on 
weighty fact that some huge bird, wearied the 6th, by the Attorney General for Ireland, to 


perhaps with a long erial voyage, has stooped disable the present Mayor of Cork from acting as a 
trom his lofty flight, and touched the earth | magistrate, on account of disloyal conduct, especi- 
with his huge misshape n talons. ally his speech at the dinner recently given to two 
These little shes of a hi | vp, | discharged Fenian prisoners. Several members dep 
e € snatches of a history that per- recated the measure as a stretch of constitutional 
ished long ec ye les before the earth was a power on the part of the government. The govern - 
pared for man, are often eloquent of sugyes- ment gave assurances that every facility would be 
tion and inference, when contemplated in the given to the Mayor and his friends - : — 
j . j a . ay ‘ clined a ne atio r Parli: 
light of science, and scrutinized with the | Mayor bas declined a nomination for bar iamen 
7 . from the electors of Youghal!. The Town Council 
keen and piercing eye of reason. Forming 


of Cork have adopted a protest against the bill in- 
detached letters, words, or even sentences, in troduced On the llth, it was announced in the 


the unerring volume of fac ts, as recorded in , House of Commons that the Mayor had resigned, 
the stony leaflets of the hills, they require | 4nd the bill was consequently postponed for a 
bu i 4 : . month. , , 

6 to be read in their Rie ih nse xion, that In the House of Lords, Earl Granville, in reply to 
the context may not be mizconstrued, to re- 


; = é an inquiry whether the government endorsed the 
veal many startling truths and far-reaching policy advocated by John Bright, to the effect that 


principles, that may guide us through the | the people must be placed in possession of land in 


‘*Resigned!’? Oh speak not thus of resignation, 
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Ireland in greater numbers, declined to open the 
question at present, but said a bill on the subject 


will be introduced at the next session, and that the | 


government will be careful to maintain the rights 
of property. 


The Bank of England had raised its rate of in- | 


terest to 4} per cent., and a further advance was 
anticipated. 


The Vice Chancellor of England has given a de- | 


cision in the suit of the U. 8. against Colin McRae, 
commenced in 1866, to recover property received by 


him while acting as. agent of the ‘* Coufederate”’ 


government during the rebellion. The decision was 
in favor of the defendant. 

Fraxce.—The Geographical Society have decreed 
a gold medal to Dr. Hayes, the American Arctic 
explorer, for his services in that work, and have 


formally presented it to the American Minister at | 


Paris, tor transmission. 


Sparin.—The article of the Constitution guarantee- 
ing liberty of worship, was adopted in the Consti- 
tuent Cortes by a vote of 164 to 40. All the amend- 
ments proposed to the clauses relating to religion 
were rejected, aud the clauses were finally adopted 
as they originally stood. The condition of the 
national finances is said to cause much anxiety. It 
is estimated that the expenditures will exceed the 
revenues by 12,000,000 reals, about $1,500,000, 

A change iu the Ministry has been proposed, but 
it is said to have been agreed to postpone it until 


the form of government shall be definitely settled. | 
Reports of the intended formation of a Directory are | 


again current, A Carlist conspiracy has been dis- 
covered at Barcetuna, and several arrests have been 
made. 

In the Cortes, on the 8th, in response to an in- 
quiry what action had been takeu by the govern- 
ment toward acquiring Gibraltar, the Minister of 
State said that the government fully recognized the 


importance of the question, but before pegotiating | 


fora cession, the uation must be strougly consti- 
tuted and financially reorganized. 


Germany.—A Congress of German Protestants is 


to meet at Worms ou the 3lst inst. to consider and | 
frame a reply to the Pupe’s receut appeal to Prot- | 


estauts. 

The North German Parliament has passed a reso- 
lution in favor of the payment of deputies. It was 
strongly opposed by the Federal Council. 

Emigration from Prussia to the United States is 
taking place very extensively. Onthe 6th and 7th 
ult. 3,500 peasants, it is stated, were conveyed to 
Bremen to embark for America, 
tributed to the famine and destitution which have 
prevailed in Eastern Prussia. 

Baicium.—The Senate has refused to pass a bill 
to abolish imprisoument for debt. 


Turkey.—On the 5th inst., the first day of the | 
Mohammedan new year, the Sultan received the | 


foreign Miuisters in a body, and made a pacifie ad- 
dress, referring with satisfaction to the favorable 
settlement of the difficulties with Greece, the pacifi 
cation of Crete, and the friendly relations of Tarkey 
with all foreign powers. Hesaid he should continue 
to insist on economy in administration, the improve 
ment of judicial procedure, the extension of the rail- 
way system, and the equal participation of all classes 
his subjects in the obligatious and benefits of these 
reforms. the Cretan chieftains have beeu pardoned 
and set free. 

Cuina.—The East India Telegraph Company, or- 
ganized a considerable time since under a charter 
from the State of New York, received a grant from 


The increase is at- | 


| the Chinese government, through A. Burlingame 
| when American Minister to the country, authoriz- 
ing it to lay a telegraph cable between Canton and 
Shanghai, a distanve of about 900 miles, connecting 
the principal commercial cities on the coast. The 
company, it is stated, has now about 500 miles of 
cable ready to ship and lay down, and expects to 
have the remainder ready during the coming sum- 
mer, and to complete the line during the present 
year. It is expected also, that by that time there 
will be a continuous line from the Mediterranean 
Sea, by India, to China, thus connecting the com- 
mercial cities of the Asiatic coasts with Europe and 
America. The company, it is said, also proposes 
| to send to China about 2000 miles of wire for land 
telegraphs, anticipating that the introduction of the 
marine line will soon show its necessity for inland 
connection. 


| Domestic.—The last rail was laid on the Central 
| Pacitie Railroad, (running east from Sacramento, 
Cal.,) at Promontory Point, Utah, on the Sth inst., 
| and the last on the Union Pacific on the 10th, com- 
pleting the connection between California and the 
States east of the Missouri, or practically between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Recent heavy rains 
having damaged a part of the track of the Union 
| Pacific R. R., prevented its being finished on the 
| Same day as the other. Tie completion of the Cen- 
| tral Pacific R. R. was celebrated in San Francisco 
and Sacramento on the 8th. On the 10th, previons 
to the laying of the last connecting rail, the tele- 
graph wires from Promontory Point were connected 
with San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, New York, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Boston, and the driving of the last spike was an- 
| nounced simultaneously to these and intermediate 
| points, each stroke of the hammer being repe: t- 
by signal. General interest was evinced, and at 
several places public celebrations took place. The 
| point of junction is 1,086 miles west of the Missouri 
river, and 690 miles east of Sacramento. The dis- 
| tance from New York to San Francisco by this route 
is about 3,377 miles. Passengers arrived in Washit g- 
ton on the 5th inst., in eight days from San Francise , 
having passed over the two roads aa far as they 
Were then opened for travel, and they represented 
the roads as mostly in good condition. About 200 
miles, laid when the ground was frozen, had become 
uneven in consequence of its thawing, bat l. borers 
were engaged in relaying this portion, and it was 
expected soon to be in good order. It was an- 
| nounced on the 11th inst. that the Post-Office De- 
partment had received a telegram from Promontory 
| Point, saying that the mails from the east had been 
delivered at that point tothe Central  acific Rail- 
road, and a through line was perfectly estab- 
lished. 

The French Atlantic Telegraph Company, it is 
announced, wil! laud their cable at Cape May, N. 
J., under the sanction of a bill passed by the Legis- 
lature of that State at its last session. From that 
point, it is expected, three main lines wil! diverge, 
|}une across Delaware. Bay and to Washington, an- 
other directly to Philadelvhia. and a third along 
| the shore to New York. The steamer witb the At- 
| lantic cable is to sail from Fravce in the 7th month 
next. 

‘The State Superintendent of Education in Tennes- 
See reports a gratifying increase in the number of 
schools and in the interest felt in the cause of im- 
provement and progress. A devixion of the State 
Supreme Court, to the effect that civil districts 
could not legally tax themselves for school pur- 
poses, has interfered with the establishment of the 
school system. 








